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Flowers  in  Folk  Art 


The  floral  image  is  one  of  the  predominant  motifs  in  folk  art.  \  isn- 
ally  accessible,  the  flower  provided  a  decorative  and  easily  drawn 
object  with  which  untrained  artists  could  embellish  their  work- — 
work  that  ranged  from  household  items,  such  as  furniture,  to  still 
lifes  and  portrait  paintings.  Domestic  decor  required  emotional  re- 
straint, sentimentality  and,  with  notable  exceptions,  conformity.  For 
this  last  purpose,  stencil  designs  (also  known  as  theorems)  were 
commercially  produced,  and  they  became  popular  aids  in  achieving 
recognizable  forms  of  flora  and  fauna. 

Folk  artists  learned  their  techniques  from  rudimentary  lessons 
given  to  women  in  seminaries  and  finishing  schools,  or  passed  from 
craftsman  to  apprentice,  or  from  parent  to  child.  Looking  at  the 
flower  tradition  in  American  folk  art  from  a  historical  perspective, 
however,  we  can  perceive  an  affinity  between  the  New  World  and  the 
Old.  Through  the  imitation  of  widely  circulated  European  prints, 
or  the  use  of  stencils.  American  artists  reproduced  flowers  that  had 
once  carried  a  symbolic  significance  in  Christian  art.  Though  the 
specific  religious  reference  was  often  lost  to  the  folk  artist,  certain 
flowers  retained  related  symbolic  functions:  the  lily  as  a  sign  of 
purity,  for  example,  or  the  rose  as  a  sign  of  true  love. 

In  form  as  well  as  content,  European  sources  for  American  folk 
art  can  lie  traced.  Pennsylvania  German  fractur  paintings,  hand- 
written and  illustrated  documents  celebrating  such  events  as  birth, 
baptism,  and  marriage,  or  given  simply  as  gifts,  had  their  origin  in 
German  illuminated  manuscripts.  And  the  vivid  floral  border  deco- 
rations and  fields  of  flowers  enhancing  much  American  textile  work 
also  bear  a  striking  though  naive  resemblance  to  European  illumi- 
nations and  tapestries. 

Though  academically  trained  American  painters  did  not  give  the 
flower  serious  consideration  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Dutch  had  brought  the  flower  still  life  to  its  apotheosis  by  the 
seventeenth  century.  Ardent  horticulturalists,  they  were  captivated 
by  the  tulip  when  it  was  imported  from  the  Near  East  in  the  late 


sixteenth  century.  The  phenomenon  of  "tulipomania"  followed,  and 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  for  tulips  that  they  were  used  as  currency 
on  the  stock  exchange.  In  America,  the  penchant  for  tulips  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  decorative  arts.  In  the  works  of  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man immigrants,  tulips  appear  everywhere:  in  fracturs  (no.  13  I.  on 
furniture  (no.  24).  and  even  on  such  utilitarian  objects  as  the  sim- 
ple hinge  (no.  2) . 

Despite  the  formal  restraints  of  their  genre  and  their  limited  aca- 
demic instruction.  American  folk  artists  still  found  considerable 
freedom  of  expression.  A  creative  use  of  form,  color,  and  scale,  along 
with  a  charmingly  primitive  understanding  of  perspective  marked 
their  work  with  a  definitive  aesthetic  that  often  yielded  startling 
results.  Flowers,  with  their  vibrant  colors  and  vast  range  of  shapes, 
lent  themselves  particularlv  well  to  experimentation  with  basic  de- 
sign elements.  A  floral  branch,  towering  over  miniature  houses  in 
the  yarn-sewn  rug  (no.  9).  becomes  a  bold  independent  form. 
Distorted  scale  and  perspective  appear  in  another  rug  (no.  20 1, 
where  a  giant  bowl  of  flowers  dominates  the  landscape.  Possibly  a 
theorem  design,  it  is  again  seen  in  Nancy  Perkins'  sampler  (  no.  18  I . 

The  floral  compositions  of  folk  artists  sometimes  seem  to  surpass 
those  of  fine  artists  in  their  free,  daring  treatment  of  color  and 
form.  And  though  these  works  were  usually  utilitarian  and  home 
oriented,  they  often  represented  the  only  creative  outlet  for  artists 
who  were  not  afforded  the  opportunity  of  professional  training.  The 
folk  artists*  pride  in  their  craft  is  best  expressed  in  a  popular  verse 
embroidered  into  many  schoolgirl  samplers: 

If  ith  the  close  attention  carefully  inwrought, 
Fair  education  paints  a  pleasing  thought. 
Inserts  the  curious  line  on  proper  ground. 
Completes  the  whole  and  scatters  flowers  around. 

SUSAN    LUBOWSKY 


Checklist 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  works  are 
anonymous.  Dimensions  are  given  first  in 
inches,  then  in  centimeters,  height  preceding 
width  preceding  depth.  The  works  are 
arranged  chronologically. 


1.  Sgraffito  charger  (serving  plate).  1686 
Copper,  iron,  manganese  glazes  over  slip, 

17%  (44.5)  diameter 
Collection  of  Leah  and  John  Gordon 

2.  Hinge,  Pennsylvania,  1760-1800 
Wrought  iron,  14%  x  7%  x  1%  (35.9  x 

19x3.2) 
Ahby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Center. 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 

3.  Deep  dish,  probably  North  Carolina,  1770-80 
Copper,  iron,  manganese,  glazes  over  slip. 

12  (30.5)  diameter 
Collection  of  Leah  and  John  Gordon 

4.  Elizabeth  Jefferis 
Sampler,  Philadelphia,  1777 

Wool  crewel  embroidery  on  linen,  34  x 

31%  (86.4x80.3) 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 

Purchased  from  the  Rogers  Fund 


5.  Dower  chest,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 

c.  1780 
Painted  yellow  pine,  24%  x  52%  x  23*4 

(62.2x133.4x59.1) 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de  Forest 

6.  Table  cover,  New  Hampshire,  early  nineteenth 

century 
Crewel  embroidery  and  applique,  31  x  33 

(78.7x83.8) 
Collection  of  Jonathan  Holstein  and  Gail  van 

der  Hoof 

7.  Teapot,  Pennsylvania,  1780-1800 

Tin  with  punched  "tree  of  life"  decoration, 

12x10x6(30.5x25.4x15.2) 
Collection  of  Leah  and  John  Gordon 

8.  Love  token,  Pennsylvania,  c.  1800 
Watercolor  on  paper,  13  (33)  diameter 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York: 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de  Forest 

9.  Yarn-sewn  rug,  c.  1800 

Yarn  on  madder-dyed  linen.  lT1/^  x  29% 

(43.8  x  74.3) 
Collection  of  Jonathan  Holstein  and  Gail  van 

der  Hoof 

10.  Untitled  fractur.  1807 

Ink  and  watercolor  on  paper,  5%  x  3MJie 

(14.3  x  10) 
Schwenkfelder  Library,  Pennsburg, 

Pennsylvania 

11.  Drop-leaf  table,  Connecticut,  1810-20 
Painted  wood,  28%  x  203,4  x  33  (71.8  x  52.7 

x  83.8) 
Shelburne  Museum,  Inc.,  Shelburne,  Vermont 

12.  Sgraffito  plate,  Pennsylvania,  1810-20 
Copper  glaze  touches  over  slip.  12  (30.5) 

diameter 
Collection  of  Leah  and  John  Gordon 


13.    David  Huebner,  attributed  to 

House  with  Six-Bed  Garden,  1818 

Ink  and  watercolor  on  paper,  12%6  x  7% 

(31.6x19.7) 
Schwenkfelder  Library,  Pennsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

1 1.    Formal  Still  Life,  c.  1820 

Watercolor  on  velvet,  12%  x  17  (32.4  x  43.2) 
Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Center, 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 

15.  Collata  Holcomb 

Still  Life— 3  Cups— Flowers,  Granby, 

Connecticut,  c.  1820 
Oil  on  velvet,  11%  x  15  (28.6  x  38.1) 
New  York  State  Historical  Association, 

Cooperstown:  Bequest  of  Marjorie  Phelps 

Starr 

16.  Untitled,  Eastern  Seaboard,  c.  1820 

Cut  paper  on  black  silk,  9%  x  7%  (24.1  x  19) 
Collection  of  Leah  and  John  Gordon 

17.  Sewn  house  rug.  1820-30 

Wool  on  linen,  28%  x  58%  (71.8  x  148.6) 
America  Hurrah  Antiques,  New  York 

18.  Nancy  Perkins 

Sampler,  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  1821 
Silk,  metal,  and  chenille  on  linen  canvas  with 

painted  and  priekwork  paper,  16%  x  17% 

(42.9  x  44.8) 
Museum  of  Art.  Rhode  Island  School  of 

Design,  Providence;  Gift  of  Miss  Edith  M. 

Noble 

19.  Ransom  Cook,  attributed  to 
Box.  Saratoga,  New  York,  c.  1825 
Painted  and  stenciled  wood,  6%  x  9  x  14 

(15.9x22.9x35.6) 
Museum  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Early 
American  Decoration,  Inc..  Albany,  New 
York;  Gift  of  the  Long  Island  Chapter 


20.  Rug,  c.  1825 

Wool  on  linen,  36  x  70%  (91.4  x  179.1) 
New  York  State  Historical  Association, 
Cooperstown;  Gift  of  Steven  C.  Clark  from 
the  collection  of  Elie  Nadelman 

21.  Ornament,  1825-50 

Ivory  walrus  tusk  with  engraved  and  colored 

decoration,  22  (55.9)  long 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  George  Coe  Graves,  The  Sylmaris 

Collection 

22.  Yellow  Basket  of  Flowers,  1825-50 
Watercolor  on  paper,  15%  x  19%  (40  x  49.8) 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Edgar  William  and  Bernice  Chrysler 
Garbisch 

23.  Henry  Young,  attributed  to 

Birth  certificate  for  Huldah  Fritz,  Fairfield 

Township,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania, 

c.  1827 
Watercolor  and  ink  on  paper,  10%  x  8^6 

(26  x  20.4) 
Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Center, 

Williamsburg,  Virginia 

24.  Dower  chest,  New  York  State  1829 
Carved  and  painted  poplar,  18  x  43  x  17% 

(45.7x109.2x45.1) 
Collection  of  Leah  and  John  Gordon 

25.  Anny  Mohler 
Anny's  Gift,  c.  1830 

Watercolor,  ink,  and  pencil  on  paper,  12%  x 

15%  (32  x  40) 
Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Center, 

Williamsburg,  Virginia 


26.  F.H.Hanson 
Untitled,  1833 

Paper  collage  and  watercolor,  25  x  18% 

(63.5  x  46) 
Collection  of  Gloria  Vanderbilt 

27.  Box,  Massachusetts,  c.  1835 

Tin  with  painted  design,  2  x  3%  x  2% 

(5.1x8.6x5.7) 
Collection  of  Leah  and  John  Gordon 

28.  Vase  of  Flowers,  c.  1835 

Stencil  painting  on  fabric,  29%  x  18  (74.9  x 

45.7) 
Museum  of  American  Folk  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Lipman 

29.  Untitled  fractur,  1843 

Watercolor  on  paper,  8%  x  69/i6  (20.6  x  16.7) 
Schwenkfelder  Library,  Pennsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

30.  Box,  New  England,  c.  1845 

Tin  with  painted  design,  2%  x  8  x  4% 

(6.7x20.3x11.4) 
Collection  of  Leah  and  John  Gordon 

31.  Tree  of  Life,  c.  1850 

Cotton  applique,  66  x  75  (167.6  x  190.5) 
Thomas  K.  Woodard:  American  Antiques  and 
Quilts,  New  York 

32.  Child's  stool,  Pennsylvania,  mid-nineteenth 

century 
Painted  wood,  5  x  8%  x  4%  (12.7  x  22.2  x 

12.1) 
Private  collection 

33.  Doll's  shirred  rug,  mid-nineteenth  century 
Wool  and  cotton  on  linen,  13%  x  16% 

(35.2x41) 
Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts;  Gift  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Vaughan 


34.  Rachel  Trundle 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  probably  Maryland,  c.  1860 
Pieced  applique  and  embroidered  cotton  quilt, 

97  x  94  (246.4  x  238.8) 
America  Hurrah  Antiques,  New  York 

35.  Quilt,  Pennsylvania,  c.  1860 

Pieced  applique  cotton,  88  x  92  (223.5 

x  233.7) 
America  Hurrah  Antiques,  New  York 

36.  Hooked  rug,  1885-95 

Wool,  41%  x  37%  (105.4  x  95.3) 
Private  collection 

37.  John  Scholl 
Flowering  Circle,  1907-17 

Painted  wood,  42%  x  38%  x  5  (108.6  x 
97.8  x  12.7) 

Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and 
Jean  Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.     68.22 

38.  William  Fellini 

Still  Life.  Vase  of  Flowers,  1936 
Oil  on  masonite,  15  x  11  (38.1  x  27.9) 
Museum  of  American  Folk  Art,  New  York; 
Gift  of  Arnold  B.  Fuchs 

39.  Butter  mold,  n.d. 

Carved  wood,  37/i6  x  7  x  4%  (8.7  x  17.8  x  10.8) 
Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Center, 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 

40.  Flower  study,  n.d. 

Watercolor  on  paper,  6%  x  9%  (16.2  x  24.4) 
The  New- York  Historical  Society,  New  York 


The  works  in  this  exhibition  were  selected  by  Susan  Lubowsky, 
Manager,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris. 
Special  thanks  are  extended  to  Jean  Lipman,  who  served  as 
special  consultant  to  the  exhibition  and  to  interns  Cynthia 
Gowen  and  Ann  Kulleseid,  who  helped  with  the  research  and 
preparation  of  this  publication. 

The  exhibition  was  organized  in  conjunction  with  "Reflections 
of  Nature:  Flowers  in  American  Art"  at  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York,  March  1-May  20, 1984. 

Funding  for  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris 
is  provided  by  Philip  Morris  Incorporated. 
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